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Secret T has long been known to collectors that many early stamps, 
notably those of the old German States, have secret marks. 
Marks These marks were placed on the dies by the engravers and 


were intended to act as checks on the work of counterfeiters 
They usually took the form of microscopic dots and were so placed as to es 
: cape attention It was expected that counterfeiters would mistake these 
marks for defects in printing, if they noticed them at all, and would not in- 
clude them in any imitations that they might make. When philatelists came 
to study these old stamps, many of these marks were discovered and de- 
scribed for the benefit of others. But it was quite a surprise to the collecting 
fraternity when, a few years ago, it was announced that a whole issue of 
United States stamps bore marks of this character. What made this more 
surprising was that United States stamps had been the subject of consider- 
able study and that the particular series on which the secret marks were 
found, the series of 1870-79, had received especial attention from collectors, 
seeking tests by which to distinguish genuine from counterfeit grills 

When the subject of these secret marks was first being discussed, it was 
taken up by the late Henry G. Mandel. No one could have been better 
fitted for the work of investigating this subject than he. Primarily, he was 
an enthusiastic collector and a student of United States stamps, proofs and 
essays; secondly, he was an expert in engraving, printing, colors, and every- 
thing which had to do with the manufacture of postage stamps; thirdly, he 
was connected with the American Bank Note Co., makers of several issues of 
the stamps of this country and successors to other companies, which had 
previously held contracts for the manufacture of our stamps. He took up 
the matter with enthusiasm, studied the stamps and found some of the most 
elusive of the marks He also sought out the engraver who had been in the 
employ of the Continental Bank Note Co. and had added the secret marks to 
the designs of the National Bank Note Co, and learned from him that they 
had been placed upon all values of the series, from 1 centto go cents, in- 
clusive. 

Guided by this information, we studied the stamps and found the marks 
on most of them, but those on the three stamps of highest face value could 
not be discovered. Seeking for clear impressions to make the search less 
difficult, we turned to proofs and there found the marks on the 24c and goc. 
Why they appeared on the proofs and not on the stamps was easily explain- 
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ed. The proofs were made from the dies to which the marks had been ad- 
ded, but the stamps were made from the plates, and the records of plates 
made by the various contractors (published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHILATELY in 1895) shows that the Continental Bank Note Co. had never 
made any plates for these denominations, but had used the plates of the 
National Bank Note Co. Neither had they made a plate for the 30 cents, 
but the engraver was positive that he had placed a mark on the die. 
Though we have studied dilligently proofs known to be from the Continen- 
tal Bank Note Co’s die for this value the secret mark has never been dis 
covered. Either there was an error in the statement that it had been placed 
on the die, or it is so minute as toescape notice. Whichever is the case, 
the mark remains hidden to this day. Occasionally the announcement is 
made in some philatelic journal that it has been discovered, but, so far, this 
has always proved to be incorrect. Quite recently Z’Zchode la Timbrologte 
has published some articles having to do with the claim that the mark is a small 
dot, which is often found on the left side of the stamp, in the white oval 
that surrounds the medallion, at about the level of the mouth. After point- 
ing out that similar dots are to be found on other stamps of this issue and 
also on the stamps of the National Bank Note Co, L'Zcho very properly 
concludes that this dut does not constitute the secret mark of the Continen- 
tal Bank Note Co’s 30c stamp; but our contemporary decides that the dots 
are really control marks, which were used by the three bank note companies 
who made the stamps of the 1870 types. 

This conclusion is erroneous. Primarily, a mark of control must be en- 
graved on the die, so that it may become a part of every stamp and may al- 
ways be found in exactly the same spot The claim that it may appear in 
about the same location, occupying at different times, positions several milli- 
meters apart, is not tenable. A control mark of such variability would de- 
feat its own purpose. 

The explanation of these marks is simple—they are plate makers’ marks. 
This statement is not made as a matter of personal opinion, but is given on 
the authority of people in the business of engraving and printing stamps. 
In the making of a line engraved plate, before the designs are impressed 
upon it by means of a transfer roll, the surface is marked out and the place 
that each impression is to occupy is defined, so that on the finished plate the 
designs will be in line and equidistant. Sometimes the surface of the plate 
is divided into small rectangles by drawing vertical and horizontal lines 
across; at other times the lines are only drawn in one direction. A _ third 
form of marking the plate—and that which is most often used—is by punch 
ing tiny holes at regular distances. Each of these holes indicates a point 
of contact or juxtaposition with one of the impressions of the stamp design. 
When lines are drawn on the plate they are merely faint scratches which 
are generally removed, or nearly so, by burnishing before the plate is put 
into use. The holes are usually too deep to be removed by this means, 
even when they are outside of the lines of the design, where it might be at- 
tempted. In printing, these holes are filled with ink, like the lines of the 
design, and in the printed impressions they appear like small dots. Because 
of their small size and location, they usually escape attention or are thought 
to be a part of the engraved design. 

It will be remembered that we are referring to United States stamps. 
Similar methods are probably employed in making all line engraved plates, 
though we have not examined the stamps of other countries with a view to 
verifying this conclusion. Without going into too elaborate a study of. these 
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plate makers’ marks, it may be of interest to point out a few on various stamps 
of the United States. It must not be forgotten that there are often many 
plates for one stamp and all may not be constructed alike. Thus, the marks 
found on one stamp may be missing on another. 

In the 1851 issue some of the plates of the 3c were ruled into upright 
rectangles, of the same size as the stamps. There were also frame lines about 
the die, and it was intended that these should fall on the lines on the plate. 
As might be expected, they did not always fall exactly into position, and as 
a result we find double lines on one or more sides of a stamp 

The August printing of the 1861 10c has each stamp framed in thin ruled 
lines, with dots where the lines join at the corners. In the September print- 
ing of that issue we find, on the 1, 3, 5, 10 and 12¢, dots at the lower corners 
of the stamps in the bottom row and at the upper corners of the stamps in the 
top row. On the goc there is a faint vertical line at the right and a dot at 
the middle of the curved line on that side, opposite the period after * cents.” 
This dot does not appear in the August printing In the 1863-66 issue the 
2c black has dots at the middle of the right and left sides, touching or near 
the double curved lines. The 3c scarlet shows traces of framing lines on 
different sides. The 15c black has a vertical line at the right and a dot in 
the left side of the design, at the crossing of the ribbons which bind the fasces. 

Of the 1869 issue it may be said, in a general way, that the stamps from 
the edges of the sheets show lines along their outer sides and, usually, dots at 
some point on these lines. There is some evidence that similar lines occur 
in other issues but we have not been able to examine enough marginal stamps 
to enable us to make a positive statement on this point. The 1869 stamps, 
from 1c to 12¢c, have a vertical line in the left side of the stamp, about two 
or three millimeters from the edge. Many copies show a dot on this line just 
below the stamp. A short horizontal line crosses the vertical line, about half 
way up, and with a good glass we can usually find a dot at the point of inter 
section. The four higher values, which were printed in two colors, show a 
variety of framing lines, varying with the different plates and the positions 
the stamps occupy. The 15c stamps have vertical lines in both brown and 
blue through the center, though it is not often that both can be seen ; there 
is a blue dot at the bottom of these lines. Thestamp with the picture framed 
has a brown dot between the letters “vu. s.”, in the tablet at the top of the 
stamp. This dot usually combines with the period between the letters to 
form a colon, but sometimes it is placed at the top of the tablet and, on rare 
occasions there are three dots in a vertical row. The stamp without frame 
to the picture lacks the brown dot in the tablet, but one may be found at the 
top of the “r” of “postace”. The 24c has a violet line at the bottom and 
another vertically through the center of the stamp with a dot of the same 
color atthe bottom. There is alsoa green dot in the letter “1” of “PpostaGe”. 
The 30c, beside traces of frame lines, has usually a faint horizontal line 
through “ postaGE ”, having a red dot at the left end with a blue dot about 
one and a half millimetres below it. These dots are generally lost in the folds 
of the flags. Many copies have dots in both colors at the upper right corner 
and, occasionally, the same at the lower right corner or the middle of that 
side. The goc has a black vertical line at the right and another horizontally 
through the center, with a dot at its left end among the oak leaves The 
lines on stamps of this issue are nearly always faint and often have disappeared 
entirely. 

In the series of 1870 82 the guide mark is a dot. placed at the left, about 
opposite the mouth of the bust. It was intended that this dot should appear 
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in the white oval, but it often stands to one side. When it is at the right of 
the normal position it is hidden by the heavy lines which form the back 
ground of the medallion. In clear, early impressions we can see traces of 
horizontal and vertical lines crossing at this dot. The same arrangement 
was used for placing the designs of the Department stamps. 

A similar system prevails in latter issues. In small stamps the dot is 
hidden somewhere at the left ; in larger ones, like the Columbian issue, it is 
located near the middle of the inscription across thetop. Collectors who are 
interested in minute things pertaining to stamps, may find some entertain 
ment in hunting for these marks. 
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Some Stamp Designs. 


C. A. Howes 


(Continued from page 74.) 

Passing from New Guinea out among the multitudinous islands of 
Oceanica we find several groups whose issues are of interest to the stamp col- 
lector, some for the glimpses they give us of local objects and others as indica- 
tions of advancing civilization or political vicissitudes 

Perhaps the most important of all, if we except the Hawaiian group which 
is somewhat removed from the rest of the vast archipelago, are the Fiji Islands 
There are some 250 of them, but only two are of good size and only about 
100 are inhabited. The name Fiji (“a flower”’) is a Tongan mispronuncia 
tion of the native name Viti, which is preserved in the name of the largest 
island, Viti Levu or “big Fiji” —an island about the size of Jamaica. The 
companion is called Vanua Levu or “big land.” The group was discovered 
by Tasman, of whom we have already heard, on March 5, 1643, but the first 
Kuropean settlers were some convicts who escaped from New South Wales in 
1804 Later came the missionaries who settled on one of the smaller islands 
at Levuka formerly the largest town and capital of the group. In 1859, or 
account of some troubles between American sailors and the natives, the 
United States demanded the relatively enormous sum of $45,009 from the 
native King, which he was, of course, utterly unable to pay \ company of 
Australian speculators seized the opportunity and advanced the money in 
return for a grant of some 200,000 acres of arable land. From this time on 
the whites were masters in the group. 

In .869 a Mr George L Griffiths started a weekly paper in Levuka 
called the /27i Zimes which soon became a semi-weekly and has so con 
tinued In its issue for October 15, 1870, according to the researches of Mr 
E. D. Bacon, appeared an advertisement from which we extract the following 


Times ”’ Express. Head Office: Levuka. The proprietor - Journal are 
about establishing a complete postal system throughout the | Group ymbined with ar 
Insular Parcels Delivery Company 

We are about erecting a tem; ry Post Office, and intend, as far as p ble. to conduct 
the mode of delivery and transmis of letters on a plan similar to that adopted by Govern- 
ment Post Offices Vouchers will be sent with each mail and lett niy be Registered if 
desired. 

We shall cémmence operations on November 1, and advise settlers who wish tl letters 
to be forwarded by the Express to have their letters directed care of ‘* Fiji Times"’ Express, 
ind by leaving their address at our office they will ensure the prompt delivery of all th 


letters or parcel 


ScALE OF CHARGES ! 


Independent of the Foreign Postage 
From Levuka to any part of the World ; 3d 
From Districts to any part of Word ‘ 1 
From Levuka to Districts. : : 1 
From Districts to Levuka ' : 6d 
From one District to another : : ; d 
Newspapers—Levuka , id 
Newspapers—to or from Districts , : 2d 


Fit Times always free 
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Up to this time the only postal arrangements at Fiji were such as were 
furnished by the British Consul, as was formerly the custom in out-of-the-way 
places, but these had proven unsatisfactory and the establishment of the local 
and interland ‘Express” post by the proprietor of the Z¥mes was ap- 
parently a necessary and welcome change. A later editorial says: “We 
have issued stamps, by supplying themselves with which the settlers can for- 
ward their letters throughout the Group, without the difficulty, so often ex- 
perienced, of enclosing the money, and our arrangements are complete for 
posting letters or papers. and forwarding parcels, &c., to any part of the 
world. We despatch mails by every vessel leaving here for the colonies, and 
forward parcels, papers, letters, &c., by all craft leaving Levuka for the other 
islands of the Group.” 
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We have reproduced these extracts here as they prove just what the status 
of the Express stamps is and because many false statements of their character 
and use have been published. Of the stamps themselves there is not much to 
say. They were naturally set up and printed in the “ Times” office, and for 
want of anything better, are simply type set and framed with “rule,” being 
“ rouletted in color”’ by dotted rule when printed The sheet consists of 24 
stamps in four horizontal rows of six, each row being a different value, viz: 
top row 6d., second 1s., third 1d., and bottom row 3d. A od. stamp was 
afterwards desired and obtained by substituting figures “9 ”’ in place of “3” 
in the three right hand stamps of the bottom row. These face values are 
readily accounted for by reference to the ‘* Scale of Charges " already given 

3ut change was the order of the day at thistime. There had long been 
two rival chiefs in the group, Cakobau and Maafu, whose rivalry was finally 
ended, with the help of the whites, by the former being chosen King of the 
Islands in June, 1871. Cakobau (pronounced and often spelt Thakom- 
bau) had been a cannibal, like most of the Fijians, and formerly was “ wont 
to indicate with his club the person he should like prepared for his even- 
ing meal.” He had been converted and became a “ fervant Christian,” and 
then the Christians took his kingdom away by framing a constitution which 
vested almost all power in the hands of the European planters and traders. 
Of course a Post Office Department was created and a Postal Act passed by 
the “‘ Legislature” which eventually put a stop to the operations of the 
Times’ “ Express” post—in fact the inter-island express service was discon 
tinued on January 12, 1872, the stamps thus having a currency of a little 
over fourteen months. 


SAGE ONE Claw 





The new government issue of Fiji stamps was ordered from the New 
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South Wales Government Printing Office which has supplied all the stamps 
from that time until the appearance of the new De La Rue King’s head set 
in February of this year. The design was adapted from the New South 
Wales 10d. stamp of 1867, the head of Victoria being replaced by a crown 
with the letters C. R. (Cakobau Rex) beneath. The stamps were issued 
October 9. 1871. 

But the new government did not prosper, financially at least, and this 
fact, together with the fear that the Tongans would overrun the kingdom 
(they had already occupied a number of islands, including Vanua Levu), led 
to the voluntary cession of the whole group, “by the King and people,” to 
Great Britain. The English flag was raised at Levuka, October 10, 1874, and 
within a very short time the stamps appeared with V. R. (Victoria Regina) 
surcharged over the former King's initials. Inasmuch as the cancellation 
“10 NOV. 74”’ is known on the surcharged 2 cents, it will be seen that the 
date 1875. given in the Standard Catalogue for the first V. R. issue, is er- 
roneous. Evidently the stock of C. R. stamps laid in by the former Govern- 
ment was sufficient for all possible demands as the stamps with V.R. en- 
graved on them did not appear until 1879, and then the only change made 
was the substitution of V for C, leaving Her Majesty’s initials under the 
former “ crown of Fiji.” I am unable to find that this crown ever existed 
outside the representation on the stamps, however that may be, no harm was 
done and Her Majesty never added the title of “‘ Queen of Fiji” to her other 
appelations, as the New South Wales engraver gave her the opportunity to 
do. 





In 1893 a design of a more local character was adopted for three values, 
the suggestion being given by the 1d Centennial stamp of New South Wales 
—a central picture in circle flanked by palms and ferns, and surmounted by 
the Imperial crown. The picture in this case is of some natives in a canoe, 
with the sun showing on the distant horizon. ‘These canoes are long and 
very narrow, with upright sides and a breadth of but a foot or foot and a half 
In order to give them stability and capacity a platform is built out on one side 
for six or eight feet to an outrizger, a log of wood pointed at both ends. The 
canoes aré often equipped with sails of matting of a wedge shape (lateen 
sails) with the point forward and downward. The war canoes of former 
times were a hundred feet or more in length, well built and generally double, 
that is the outrigger was formed by a smaller canoe instead of a log. It was 
a part of their savage customs that these war canoes should only be launched 
or hauled out over the prostrate bodies of living captives. With this issue 
closes the series of distinctive stamps which, rightly interpreted, tell not a 
little of the fortunes of these isles of the sea. The new King’s head issue 
brings them down to the commonplace and uninteresting level of the majority 
of the British Colonies at the present time. 


To renew our interest, therefore, let us wander across to a neighboring 
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group called the Tonga or Friendly Islands, which lie some 250 miles south- 
east of Fiji. These consist of about a hundred islands, though a majority 
are mere islets, which are strung out in nearly a north and south direction. 
They form naturally three groups, the northern being called Vavau, the 
central Haabai (or Haapai) and the southern the Tonga group. ‘The latter 
contains the principal island, Tongatabu or “sacred” Tonga where is the 
capital, Nukualofa, and the residence of the King. The tradition of the 
natives is that their ancestors came from Savaii in the Samoan group, and 
in fact this island is the traditionary home of the whole Polynesian race 

It is not the purpose of these articles to give biographies of all the cele- 
brities and crowned heads appearing on stamp issues, but when the subject 
presents enough of local interest and importance to furnish information not 
readily found in the ordinary books of reference, we shall endeavor to select 
the main points for the benefit of the readers of the JourNAL. In the pres 
ent case it may be interesting to learn something of the old gentlemen who 
appears on the first and second issues of the Tongan stamps 





Formerly the various islands were governed by independent chiefs and 
in Tongitabu, the largest and most populous, the different chiefs elected a 
*‘ King” from among their number. The inauguration ceremony was always 
performed at Kana-Kubolu on Maria Bay in Hihifo, the western district of 
the island, under the shade of an ancient tree which unfortunately was blown 
down in a hurricane in the “ go’s’’, but whose likeness is preserved to us on 
the | penny stamp of the pictorial issue The present King has had pieces 
of this tree inlaid in the throne of the royal chapel. From this place the 
King ( Zw7) took his title of Tui Kana-Kubolu, the highest title in the gift of 
the Tongans 

Up to 1845 this title was held by Tubou who was converted by the 
missionaries and baptized in 1830 under the name Josiah Tubou. Mean- 
while the other two groups were governed by two chiefs or Kings, Taufaahau 
in Haabai and Feenau in Vavau ; but the latter died and Taufaahau there- 
upon became King of both groups. In November :845 Josiah died and on 
December 4th of the same year l'aufaahau, who had also been converted and 
baptized with the name of George was inaugurated Tui Kana Kubolu and thus 
became sovereign of the whole group. He took the old royal name of 
Tubou and as George (Tubou) | is now known to posterity. He is described 
as ‘ an able ruler and zealous preacher of the gospel” and, under the influence 
of the missionaries, gave the islands a constitutional government, in 1875, with 
a triennial parliament in which were an equal number of hereditary chiefs 
and elected representatives 

The old gentleman was most vigorous, for he outlived both son and 
grandson who were in the line of succession, and when he died, on February 
18, 1893, at the age of 97, the crown passed to his great-grandson, who was 
also named Taufaahau, a youth of only nineteen. The latter had been sent 
to Auckland, N. Z, to be educated, but did not remain there very long | 
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believe. He was crowned in March, 1893, and took his predecessor's title of 
George Tubou and is therefore known as George I] 

Of course the change in rulers necessitated a change in the postage 
stamps, though this did not take place immediately. The old stamps had 
been well executed by Mr. A E. Cousins, an engraver of Wellington, N Z, 
and the plates made and stamps printed at the Government Stamp Printing 
office in the same city, which accounts for the‘ star and N Z”’ watermark. 
The new issue was lithographed at the Star office in Auckland, N. Z., but 
when it arrived at Tonga the young King was so dissatisfied with his por- 
trait that he ordered the whole issue destroyed The order was not carried 
into effect, however, on account of the small supply of other stamps on hand 
lwo years later, on June t, 1897, the present beautiful set made its appear- 
ance and on a number of the values we find the really fine portrait which 
was doubtless much more satisfactory to His Majesty. King George is de 
scribed as being over six feet tall and broad in proportion, and a man of 
much intelligence and ability in his position. 


When George II had reigned about six years and was therefore 24 years 
of age it was thought best by his subjects that he should take a wife unto 
himself; the eligible princesses were considered and finally one named 
Ofa was selected for him and the betrothal announced. But George had 
some ideas of his own and suddenly executed a vo/te-face by announcing his 
preference for Lavinia, a de cendent of the royal line through her father, 
Asibeli Kubu, but whose mother was of humbler origin’ This stirred up 
no end of trouble and when his nobles insisted on Ofa he declared he would 
marry Lavinia or marry not at all. He finally had his way and the cere- 
mony took place on June 1, 1899, with but a scant attendanne of his disap- 
pointed subjects, who vented their feelings by various acts of vandalism and 
incendiarism. On this account it isno wonder that the stamp surcharged to 
celebrate the event was not issued until October ist of the same year. The 
initials T—L stand for Taufaahau and Lavinia. The royal lady unfortun- 
ately died in May, 1992. 

The pictorial series of 1897 is one of the handsomest sets in our albums 
Evidently the authorities had become disgusted with the surcharging fever 
which had raged so long and the cheap appearance of the lithographed pro- 
duction from New Zealand. A photographer was engaged from Auckland to 
prepare the local subjects for a new issue, the execution of which was intrusted 
to Messrs. De La Rue & Co., of London. We have already spoken of the 
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1 penny and the values bearing the King’s portrait and will now look at the 
others. 








The % penny stamp shows the coat-of arms of the Kingdom. ‘This was 
designed by the Rev. Shirley W. Baker whose name is most familiar to all 
Tongans. He was a Methodist missionary who ingratiated himself into the 
favor of old King George, becoming his minister and later the head of a so 
called State Church. On the death of Unga, the King’s son and Prime 
Minister, in 1879, Baker succeeded in obtaining the premiership and carried 
things with a high hand until the European residents succeeded in having 
him deported, in 1890, by the High Commissioner forthe Pacific (the Governor 
of Fiji). It was Mr. Baker who established the Tongan Post Office in 1886. 
Mr. Basil C. Thomson was commissioned to take Mr. Baker's place in Tonga 
and the native government acquiesced in his becoming Premier so that he 
might straighten out the tangle in which affairs were left. In his interesting 


book on his experiences Mr. Thomson makes the following statement 

‘*] must now make a disgraceful confession. Among the letters in the Postmaster’ 
office were a number from firms in England and America which deal in postage stamps, son 
of which had enclosed considerable sums of money. The Treasury was in dire straits, and 
a sum of £200 well worth a sacrifice of self-respect. We determined to ch: an ge our stz amps 
The change could be effected for £40, and the sale of our old stamps, thus enhanced in value 
would bring us in £200 or more....1 believe | may fairly take to myself the discredit of be- 


ing the first to devise the scheme.’ 


Whether he was the first or not, the scheme was evidently successful, as 
the flood of surcharges thereafter would seem toindicate. The set for which 
this confession is made is understood to be that of 1892 (unsurcharged) 
But we are wandering Mr. Baker was resonsible not only for the arms but 
for the Great Seal, the flag, the crown. etc. The arms are understood to be 
translated somewhat as follows: In the upper left quarter are three stars for 
the three former Kingdoms—Tonga, Haabai and Vavau; in the second 
quarter is the royal crown ; in the third quarter a dove which should bear 
an olive branch in its bill, perhaps to typify the peace secured by christianity 
which is represented by the cross on the central star ; in the fourth quarter 
are three crossed swords, probably to signify the support of the sovereign by 
the arms of the three kingdoms (two of these same crossed swords are used 
as a badge of the military service by the English). Beneath is the motto: 
KOE OTUA MO TOGA KO HOKU TOFIA, “ God and Tonga my inheritance.” 
Above is the royal crown again which, Mr. Thomson says, was “ fashioned 
by a Sydney jeweller out of a metal that was charged for as gold, but is apt 
to develop verdigris in damp weather.” 

On the 3 pence stamp is a picture which has puzzled the collector as 
much, perhaps, as the original has the explorer and archaeologist. In the 
southern part of Tongatabu stands this remarkable monument concerning 
which no tradition has been preserved. It is on land belonging to the Zui 
Tonga (Kings of Tonga), within about a quarter of a mile of the beach, and 
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consists of two upright rectangular blocks of stone, neatly squared and deeply 
mortised to support a large slab across their summits Each of these stones 
must weigh at least 50 tons and the height of the whole structure is some 
fifteen feet. On the top of the cross stone there is a cup-like depression very 
carefully cut. It goes under the name of the Haamonga monument but its 
meaning is entirely forgotten. There is a legend that the stones were brought 
by the god Maui in a gigantic canoe from Uea (Wallace Islands) and that 
one may see there great holes in the rock whence they were quarried. But 
the fact that the stones are merely of coral, hardened by exposure and of 
exactly the same quality as the reef close by, disposes of their foreign origin ; 
though when, by whom and for what purpose erected will doubtless always 
be a mystery, in company with many other monuments of various kinds 
scattered over the Pacific islands, the relics of a long-forgotten race 





Speaking of coral brings us to the 6 pence stamp where a number of 
specimens are shown, including the branching coral and the solid form whose 
outer corrugations have named it brain coral. It seems that the whole group 
is divided through the middie, the eastern islands being almost all of coral 
formation and relatively flat while the western ones are mostly volcanic and 
some are active. On the 2 shilling stamp is a very fine engraving of two 
of the latter ‘These lie at the westward limits of the Haabai group and are 
known as Tofoa (‘Tofua) and Kao 

Tofoa, the island at the left, has a basin in its center and at the bottom, 
nearly on a level with the sea, is a lake about three miles across. The mouth 
of the volcano is about half way up this basin, whose summit is some 2800 
feet above the sea, and it is always smoking—in fact it is so represented on 
the stamp The last eruption was in 1885. At the right is seen the island of 
Koa which rises 5000 feet inthe air. Itis a perfect cone and, thou 
now quiet, has been frequently disturbed in modern times 

The 5 shilling stamp gives a view of the Port of Neiafu in Vavau, one of 
the best harbors inthe Pacific This island is, next to longatabu, the largest 
of the group and attains considerable height in its northern portions, the 
harbors beingon the south side Neiafu is a beautiful harbor, deep and 
land-locked. with an easily defended entrance. In a treaty of friendship 
with Germany, in 1876, the latter country had acquired a coaling station in 
this harbor, but had done nothing further than to land about 20 tons of coal 
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as a sign of occupation; in fact, the islands were declared a neutral region 
by the Conference of Berlin in 1886, of which we have alreadys poken. But 
the British interests were predominant and, when the Samoa Agreement was 
signed by Great Britain and Germany in November, 1899, the latter waived 
her “interests ” in longa in return for two of the Samoa Islands. The con- 
sequence was the declaration of a Protectorate by Great Britain on May 10, 
1900, and the coaling station, together with the site for a fort fur its protec- 
tion, became British property. 





The 4 pence shows us one of nature’s greatest gifts to the Pacific islanders, 
the bread-fruit tree. The fruit is well represented and somewhat resembles 
a huge orange when ripe, though the rind is rougher. It grows to about the 
size of a child’s head and weighs three or four pounds. It is used when 
imperfectly ripe and then contains a white, cellular pulp which somewhat 
resembles wheat bread. The common method of preparing it is to place some 
heated stones in a hole in the ground, then cut the fruit in several pieces and 
place over the stones, with a layer of leaves between, which process is repeated 
until the hole is filled, when it is covered over with earth. Ina half hour or 
so the fruit is cooked. The pulp has but little more taste than white bread 
or boiled potatoes and is highly nutritious. The tree grows some 40 o1 
feet. high and supplies many wants of the natives. Its seeds are roasted 
chestnuts ; the fibrous inner bark of the young trees. beaten and prepared, 
is used for making a kind of cloth much worn by the common people ; the 
thick mucilaginous sap is used, when boiled with cocoa nut oil, for making 
seams of canoes tight ; and the timber, though not particularly durable, is 
put to a number of uses. The fruit ripens at different periods, affording an 
almost constant supply throughout the year, but. unfortunately, since the 
introduction of horses into Tongatabu they have succeeded in destroying a 
large part of the trees. ‘Ihe glutinous sap seems irresistable to them and 
they tear off the bark as far up as they can reach, of course killing the tree 

The last stamp, the 2s 6d, shows a A/aka or green parrot which is only 
found wild on the little island of Eua near Tongatabu. It is perched on a 
branch of the bread fruit tree. 

In regard to the native inscriptions on these stamps it may be said that 
the Tongan language is a variety of the Kanaka used in Hawaii. There are 
but 17 letters used, Cc D P @ R W X ¥ and z being ommitted The sounds 
ot the,vowels are as in Italian and the consonants as in English, except that p 
has the sound of ms in chamder and G the sound of no in 4img. The latter 
accounts for the native spelling TOGA on the stamps which is pronounced as 
usual Zomga. On the 892 issue the words BULKAGA O TOGA stand for 
Government of Tonga, while the legend TOTOGI G’TOHI on all of the 1897 
set means literally payment (for) letters, an equivalent of postage. On the 
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official set the initials G. F. B. 
the Government. In closing it may be added that the two stars surcharged 
on the t penny and 2 pence of the first issue (see first illustration) were 
placed there to prevent unauthorized parties from raising their value by 
surcharging, after the government had overprinted a stock of them 
as 4 pence and 8 pence stamps respectively. 


stand for GAUE FAKA BULEAGA or Business of 


for use 
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Our Indian Letter. 





By E. W. WETHERELL. 


I am writing my letter this month at a considerable disadvantage being 
in camp fifty miles from anywhere and the peon who takes this letter has to 
walk 54 miles to the post. There is, in some parts of this Empire, a postal 
system which is applicable to similar cases, called the Toti post. The Toti 
is the village servant, usually a man of the lowest caste, he has neither land 
nor property, but his food and hut are provided by the inhabitants of his 
village ; in return, he acts as “ general utility” for the entire village, has to 
act as guide to travellers as far as the next village, where his duty ends 
when he has roused the Toti of that village. He also has to carry messages 
and letters, this he does at a trot of about seven miles an hour, carrying a 
spear to protect himself from wild beasts and dacoits. It is, therefore, 
possible to communicate from one camp to another. The Toti of the 
nearest village receives the letter and trots off, wakes up the Toti of the 
next village. who in turn trots to the next village, it is, therefore, not 
unusual that your letter passes through twenty hands and always ar- 
rives safely, which is more than can be said for letters posted in the 
usual way; and the cost is nil (a couple of annas at the other end is ac- 
cepted with gratitude and great surprise). This Toti post is a survival of 
perhaps the oldest regular post in the world, as the Polygars—ancient robber 
chiefs— used it as a regular system and it was well knownwhen “ John 
Company ” first gained a footing in the land of the Great Mogul. I am 
writing this under the shadow of a seven walled fort erected by one of these 
old Polygars who held out against Tipoo, the Tiger of Mysore, for ten 
months, and this Polygar—one Kempu Gauda—had quite a regular system 
of letter carrying which had probably been handed down to him from re- 
mote ancestors. 

So conservative are the inhabitants of these wilds that a half anna 
stamp is quite a curiosity to them and they still speak of the “ Koompany”, 
a power which ceased to be long before most of them were born. I showed 
one of these men a new stamp with the portrait of Edward VII; he stared at 
it and then said “ That is the white Rajah, he comes from the same place as 
the Sahib,” meaning Bangalore; and when he saw the new post card with 
the Emperor’s head he would not believe it was valid for postage. 

In these wild parts dacoits are not quite dead and only last year the 
mail jutka was robbed on the high road (so-called) and all the passengers 
were maltreated and the mail bags stolen. The villages were very angry and 
went out in armed bands to search for the dacoits, they were armed with 
that obsolete weapon the Tower musket and I saw several dated 1858 and 
1859. 

, The dacoits stole a number of stamps off the letters but, fearing that 
they might be clues, they tore them into pieces and flung them about. 
Most of the stamps placed on letters by Anglo-Indians are pen marked, this 
is to prevent theft by servants or by post peons, hence in India there would 
be considerable difficulty in introducing a combined postage and revenue 
jabel. 


One of the greatest shows the world has ever seen, held in the ancient 
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city of Delhi, is over and, from a philatelic point of view, we have only one 
record thereof, a souvenir in the form of a postal guide with a full set of 
current stamps stuck thereon and obliterated ‘‘ Coronation Dubar, ist Jan, 
1903.” It may not be out of place to mention here exactly what stamps are 
current in India. In the first place I believe that no stamps are invalid for 
postal purposes but those actually on sale at post offices are: 3 pies carmine 
{head of Queen), 3 pies gray (head of Queen), 3 pies gray (head of Edward 
VII), % anna dark green and half anna pale green (head of Queen), and 
half anna pale green (head of Edward VII), 1 anna carmine (head of Ed- 
ward), 2 annas pale blue, 2 annas pale lilac, 2 annas purple, 2% annas green, 
2% annas pale blue, 3 annas orange. 4 annas olive, 6 annas brown (called 
“cool yellow” by the Indian post office, this is a stamp which has been in use 
over 20 years), 8 annas mauve, 12 annas purple on red, 1, 2, 3, § rupees _bi- 
colored (all head of Queen). All the stamps are not on sale at the same 
offices. Calcutta was selling the 3 pies green when Bangalore was using the 
3 pies red; and Bombay the 3 pies with Emperor’s head, and it is no un- 
common thing to receive three different 3 pies stamps and three different 
half anna stamps by the same post. 





The Coronation Dubar Postal Guide with set of stamps was on sale at 
one rupee; the prices now asked vary from twenty-five to sixty rupees. It 
is said that only 5000 were printed. 


There are two perforations on sheets of Indian stamps, one perforation 
{the normal) used for separating the individual stamps, and the other, con- 
sisting of a few very large holes about the size of a pea, which is used for 
separating the panes. I may mention that the use of this latter perforation 
is quite theoretical, as an attempt to separate panes by tearing along the 


line of big holes invariably results in the tearing of a dozen orso of the 
stamps themselves. 


The surcharge “ On H. M. S.” is not fully understood outside India. I 
have already mentioned that stamps are usually penmarked before use. The 
“On H. M. S.” is practically only a glorified pen mark. Itis used in all 
government offices and stamps so surcharged are not cashable at a post 
office, hence they are of no value to petty thieves. Officers buy these 
stamps at the same rates as for ordinary stamps, but only officers of certain 
grades are allowed to use them, and when using them they have to write their 
names and official designations in the left lower corner of the envelopes and 
“On H. M.S.” or “ On Govt. Service” on the top of the envelope. 
Native States such as Mysore have all their official correspondence carried 
free within the state and no stamps are required, they use the “ On H. M. 
S.” statnps only for official letter which are to go outside the state. 





Manuscript surcharges “Service” or “On H. M. S.” have been met 
with and they are accounted for in this way. All letters on official matters 
are copied into a letter book and then stamped by the office clerk, or by the 
officer who has written the letter. It may happen fairly frequently that he 
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has run short of official stamps so he uses an ordinary stamp but he cannot re- 
cover this amount unless he uses a service stamp, so he writes “ Service ’’ across 
the stamp and debits the office account with the cost of the letter. I have 
seen the old 2 annas orange thus surcharged and I possess a strip of four of 
the 4 annaon ¥% anna surcharged in redink “ Service.’ This stamp was 
never issued with a Service surcharge so this strip is probably unique. Of 
course there is no difficulty to a dishonest person to make a few-million of 
these rare M.S. surcharges but the surcharge must be wader the postmark 
and the stamps should be on the entire envelope with the senders signature 
and grade in the lower left hand corner. 

{ would therefore advise your readers not to give fancy prices for man- 
uscript “‘ Service ” surcharges on loose stamps. 


There are a great number of other surcharges on British India stamps 
used for the usual purpose, to prevent theft, such as “Court of. Wards,” 
“ Bengal Secretariat.” They are of no special interest and have very pro- 
perly disappeared from catalogues ; dozens of these surcharges are known. 
I always handstamped my official correspondence with the office violet hand- 
stamp ‘Government of Mysore,” this might be considered a great rarity by 
those who did not know that it is merely a convenient form of “ pen mark” 
and is not of the slightest philatelic interest. 


The London post office is really wonderful at times. I recently receiv- 
ed a letter posted in Alahabad addressed to me by name with the following 
address : “Gool, India.” It found me without any delay but there is no 

Gool” in India. 


In my last letter I gave one or two examples of native stamp dealers 
letters, here is a gem recently received from an Eurasian : 


“‘ Srr— Being a dealer of vast experience I lay at your honor’s feet very 
many stamps both old and new mostly of this country, I will accept what 
may be in store for me 

Your obedient and obliged servant, 

Ss—— B——” 


The stamps sent were about 100 Indian % anna blue, 1 anna brown 
and a dozen or so of higher values, the lot was worth about one rupee. I 
wondered where the “ vast ’’ came in. 
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New South Wales Stamps. 


From Zhe Australian Journal of Philately. 


The members of the Birmingham Philatelic Society are this session 
discussing the subject of New South Wales Stamps. The following is a 
copy of a letter sent the Hon. Sec. in reply to one received from that gentle- 
man asking for information :— 


SYDNEY, gth February, 1903. 
GEORGE JounsoN, Esq., B.A., 
Hon. Sec. Birmingham Philatelic Society, Birmingham, England. 


Dear Mr. Johnson,—It affords me great pleasure to accede to your 
request to give you some information re New South Wales stamps, more 
particularly those issued since 1871, but, to enable me to do so, I was obliged 
to seek the assistance of Mr. Gullick, Government Printer. This gentleman 
very kindly granted me permission to visit the stamp printing branch, and 
instructed the overseer, Mr. Robertson, to give me every facility in the pro- 
secution of my investigations. 

Prior to 1881, it had been the custom to damp all paper before being 
printed, but in that year a “ prepared ”’ paper, was introduced which obviated 
that necessity. This paper was watermarked N S W and a crown larger than 
that on the paper used previously, Those stamps printed on damped paper 
were of a paler color and the watermark was N S W and a small crown, the 
color of those printed subsequently being much brighter and more distinct. 
Exception must, however, be made in the case of the 9d on 10d and tcd 
stamps printed on ‘ prepared” paper 25/1/97. It would appear that before 
this date very few of the gd stamps were called for, and the assumption is that 
the stock printed on unprepared paper had lasted a very long time, the gd 
having been introduced in September, 1871., A large supply of paper water- 
mark 10 having been received for the 10d stamp it was used for that purpose 
until the date above mentioned. The ted stamps printed on papers water- 
marked 10 and N S W and crown can easily be distinguished. The stamps 
described in Gibbons’ catalogue 1871-83, with the exception of the ssh, were 
in use until 1888, the 1d and 2d values on Duty paper (1885) being only a 
temporary issue. The ssh coin stamp was superseded in 1885 and revived in 
1897. The 3d. 5d, 9d, and 10d stamps are still current. To be more explicit 
Messrs. Gibbons should describe the issue of 1871 as watermark N S W and 
small crown, and 1881 watermark N S W and large crown 

Towards the latter end of 1897 some sample sheets of a thickly “ coated ” 
or “ chalky " paper were received and used, shortly after bulk came to hand, 
but representations having been made that the ink rubbed off, and. pending 
a fresh supply, the old prepared paper was resorted to. Six months later a 
modified chalky paper came to hand and is now in use. About the beginnng 
of last year, the same paper gummed, was received, and produced such satis- 
factory printsthat its continuance was sanctioned. Results have fully justified 
its introduction, and the stamps of New South Wales are now turned out equal 
to anything produced elsewhere. The chalky paper is also known as “ per- 
fectiont”’ paper. The edge of a silver coin rubbed on the surface of high 
chalked paper will leave an impression like lead pencil. That on the modified 
will be less distinct while no impression is to be seen on the prepared paper. 
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You must, however, remember that the 3d, 5d, and ssh stamps being still 
printed from steel plates, the paper has to be damped, consequently the above 
remarks do not apply to these values nor the 1csh and 2osh stamps, the former 
of which is printed on duty paper and the latter on a paper specially made 
for it. The 3d, 5d, ssh and 2osh values are printed on a hand press made by 
Hopkinson, of Finsbury, London, and has been in use since 1854 ‘The 3d 
and sd plates have also been in use since about the same date, and although 
the 5d appears almost as good as ever. the 3d isshowing signs of wear, having 
had more use. Both plates have earned a rest. and while | should be sorry 
to see them disappear, still if it were possible to have them retouched I think 
it would be advisable. I doubt, however, if this can be done as the plates are 
reported as tempered hard, perhaps some way could be found out of the 
difficulty. 

The 7%d and 12%d values, recently withdrawn from sale, were never 
printed on any kind of chalky paper. In point of fact there was only one 
printing of the 7d, and, if I mistake not, the 12%d as well. They were, 
however, not all perforated and gummed at the same time, these operations 
being performed as the stamps were required Ly the postal authorities, hence 
the varieties of perforation. The 7%d value was never perforated on the 
triple or comb machines as it is too big—but I am anticipating. 

The following is a list of perforating machines now in use :— 


No. 1 Triple Cutter 12x 11% 
2 “ “ 12x11¥% 
3 “ “ 12x11¥% 
_ Sais “ 12x11¥% 
5 Single eyes 
6 6 it 12 
“Bien “ OSNSW 
g ce “é O S 
g Triple “ 12x11% 


It is somewhat difficult to say what perforating machines were in use 20 
or 30 years ago, the overseer informed me that those No. 1 to No. 8 had been 
in use during the past 15 or 20 years and that three of them were in the branch 
when he entered it 34 years ago—and they look it. All were orginally single 
cutters but within the past 20 years four have been converted into triple 
cutters. This probably accounts for the disappearance of perfs 10 and 11%. 
No record has been kept of the gauges, indeed the authorities do not recognize 
any scale, and it is only owing to the manner in which the needles or points 
are renewed that the gauges which have been in use for so many years have 
been continued. The needles are fitted into a plate which has been previously 
drilled during the process of perforation they pass into a bed below the paper, 
consequently they must match. and if any part gets broken a new one is made 
to suit. If a bed gets broken it is quite possible that a different gauge may 
result. In support of this theory you will notice that in Gibbons’ catalogue 
No. 1 comb machine is described as 11 x 12 (1888), No. 2, 12x 1134 (1888), 
No. 3,12 x 12 (1891). The fact that the same catalogee chronicles No 1 comb 
machine 11 x 12 and Nos 2 and 3 comb machines 12x 12 on the 1897 issue, 
and No. 2 machine still 12x 12 on the chalk surfaced paper 1899 points to the 
assumption that the comb machines perf. 12x 11% have all been renewed 
since the last named date, and prior to 2 years ago (see Australian Journal of 
Philately January and July 1g01) which gives the period of their introduction 
during the years 1899 and 1goo. It seems strange, however, that Messrs. 
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Gibbons in their 1903 catalogue do not chronicle perf. 12x 11% atall They 
say the ‘‘ difference between the two machines being slight they are included 
in the same list.”’ but the perforation 11% on the 4 triple cutters is a definite 
measure and all are alike. 

The triple cutter or comb machine is so called because it perforates three 
sides at a time, the former is the name adopted by the department, and is in 
my opinion more expressive. 

No. 7 was, until recently a single cutter, perf. 12, but it has been con- 
verted into a machine for punching holes for State Government stamps. 

No. g is known as the Adelaide press. in use since 1897, the gauge on it 
is the same as that mentioned by Messrs. Gibbons in their catalogue as 12 * 
1134. The vertical perforation does not measure quite 12 but is nearer 12 
than 11%. Stamps are perforated on this machine more anges than on any 
of the others, and there is less likehood of a fau/t occuring. Four sheets are 
placed in position on a table, the operator turns a handle, “and a rack below 
regulates an eccentric in a very ingenious manner causing the needles to come 
roll n at regular intervals Only one gauge of a rack is in use, consequently 
only one size of stamp can be perforated. !he present id value being the 
only one of the requisite size is the only stamp which has ever been perforated 
on the Adelaide machine. This value is now almost exclusively perforated 
on it. 

Machines Nos. 1 and 2 were English, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are local pro- 
ductions. All are worked by a treadle, both hands being necessary to manip- 
ulate the sheets. 

The triple cutters, lixe the Adelaide press, will only perforate stamps of 
a suitable size, these comprise the %d, 1d, 2d, 2%d, 4d, 6d, 8d, 10d, ish, 
and 12%4d, the 3d, 5d, 734d, ssh, rosh, and #1 stamps can only be perforated 
on the single cutters Nos. 5 and 6, gauging 11 and 12 respectively. It must 
not, however, be taken for granted that the values 4d to 12 4d above referred 
to are only perforated on the triple cutters. The overseer again said, if there 
happened to be a rush, either or both of the single cutters would be brought 
into use, so that in fact any one value might be perforated on one day as 
follows: 12x 11%, 11, 12, Or 12x11 and vice versa. The Government 
printer does not mind which, the main object is economy, consequently the 
perforation likely to be most common is the 12x 11 &% triple cutter. 

I may say, by way of parenthesis, that none of the Fiji stamps, printed 
at the New South Wales Government Printing Office were ever perforated on 
the triple cutters, as there are only 100 stamps on the sheet. The gutter runs 
horizontally instead of vertically and the stamps would not fit. 

The Postage Dues can only be perforated on single cutters. 

I should explain further that the perforation running across the triple 
cutting machines is 11% and the short upright ones (or teeth of the comb) 
are 12, but as all the v: alues except the 24d are put in sideways this makes the 
perforation read 12x 114, the 24d is put in upright and comes out 11% x 12: 

Since my previous visit to the Government Printing Office two years ago, 
an account of which appeared in the Australian Journal of Philately, January, 
1901, various improvements have been effected, another Wharfdale printing 
press and other machines have been erected, and the Hoe press is doing 
satisfactory work. The only thing lacking is suitable engravers Efforts are 
being made to secure the services of good workmen so that when the Federal 
stamps are about to be issued, no difficulty or delay will be found in the work 
of engraving the designs locally. At present this work has to be done abroad, 
necessitating a delay of 6 or g months, consequently new issues required 
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quickly necessitate the adoption of some other process, not so satisfactory as 
a steel engraving. Apart from that, as the Government printer remarked, 
the department is in a position to turn out stamps equal to those produced in 
any part of the world. 

Thanks are due to the Government Printer and Revenue Foreman, Mr 
‘Robertson, for their courteousness, which was, however, somewhat tempered, 
as while I was permitted to gauge the perforations direct from the machines, 
my request to have a pull of them was politely refused as was also certain 
«other information which might have been of interest to your members 

Trusting some day soon to have the pleasure of another chat with you 
similar to that which I enjoyed during my visit to your city in 1897, and with 
dest wishes for the continued success of your Society, 

I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Jas. H. Smytu 
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Our English Letter. 


By Epwarp J. NANKIVELL. 


Lonpon, 4, April, 1903. 

Not a few matters of philatelic interest are shaping to a solution. I 
have been shown a proof of the new Canadian king's head series, in which 
it is no secret to say that the portrait has the approval of high quarters. It 
is simple in the extreme. The design of the current set is retained and the 
portrait is changed from that of the late Queen to that of King Edward. The 
presentation of the face is much the same as that of the Queen in the current 
series, slightly turned away from the profile. though not enough to call it a 
three quarters face. The close cropped, prison cut. sharp featured profile. 
so much disliked on our English stamps, gives place to a genuine portrait of 
the King, recognisable by any one who has seen him with his hat off. 


The die of the new Canadians has been engraved by Messrs. Perkins 
Bacon & Co., the printers of the first penny English stamp but the stamps 
will be printed by the American Bank Note Co. in Canada. The figures of 
value appear in the lower corners as before but in a slightly more elaborate 
setting. Otherwise the design is severely simple. 


The new Canadians are not expected to be issued till June or July 
When they do appear it will not be surprising if there is a general and renewed 
outcry against the accepted portrait now running the gauntlet through English 
Colonial issues. Indeed I am assured on what should be excellent authority 
that a new portrait of His Majesty is in actual course of preparation for our 
own stamps. I am not at liberty to say more. But, if my information is to be 
relied on, and I believe it is, we shall see many changes in the near future, 
for you may be sure that if a new portrait is to be adopted for our English 
stamps it will, in due time, work its way through our Colonial issues alsa. 


High values of British South Africa of the first issue seem to be ominously 
plentiful. A stock has certainly been put on the market this winter which 
has pulled down prices remarkably. Ata recent auction an unused copy of 
the £10 fetched only 4317-6. Rumor has it that there has been a consider- 
able distribution of surplus copies amongst the directors and their friends. 
I do not vouch forthisrumor. [merely mention it as a rumor that is knock- 
ing about as an explanation. If there has been any such distribution I am 
perfectly certain the Company never dreamt that the stamps would be plumped 
into the auction rooms in the manner they have been 


And here again we have the perplexing case of the high value and its 
rights to philatelic rank, ‘he awkward part of this business is that no matter 
how high the value, even though it be $10,009 so long as it is available for 
postage, no matter whether it is ever so used or not, no collection of stamps 
can be said to be complete without it. The values of more than one of our 
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colonies run up to £100. Now, at what value from %d up to #'c0o is the 
collector going to stop. I am inclined to think that we shall have to face 
this question some day. Meanwhile I would suggest to my fellow collectors 
that in the collection of unused they should stop short with values ordinarly 
used for postal purposes, taking higher values in the used form only. 


So long as collectors help to create a demand for high values so long will 
they be provided with meaningless labels in increasing numbers An examina- 
tion of countries that are issuing high values, and an inquiry into the actual 
need and use of those high values would, I imagine, be a revelation to stamp 
collectors. Here at home we have discontinued the use of even our #5 
stamp, but there are little countries that might almost do with “#5 worth of 
stamps per year; so far as their actual postal needs are concerned, that are 
gaily selling high values by the hundred every year to stamp innocents. How 
long is the game to be encouraged. At least it is next door to a systematic 
swindle. 


Mafekings are still on the down grade, and I question very much if they 
will turn the scale in the opposite direction for many a year to come, if ever. 
{t will be remembered that complete sets were to run up to #100. They 
went perilously near half that amount, and then they began to topple, and they 
have been toppling ever since. Fora long time they fetched £18 to £19 
per set. But the latest set sold touched the low figure of £11.11.0. 


Is it not curious that when we are all growling over slack trade and wait- 
ing for the turn of the tide, we should have to record the highest price ever 
paid fora stamp. Yet soitis. It seems that a boy in Bordeaux going over 
some old correspondence found a strange looking couple of stamps on an 
envelope and took it to his father who fortunately had a friend who was a 
collector in Paris. To Paris this envelope was sent It was a remarkably 
fine thing, bearing the 1d and 2d “ Post Office’ Mauritius. The envelope 
was sold to a dealer, M. Lemaire, for 4 1600, and he in turn sold it to a well 
known collector for #2600. What business but stamps can show a record 
jike that in times of undoubted depression. 


Of the depression there can be little doubt. It is the natural result of 
three years of exhausting war. The turn of the tide is not yet Several 
causes have helped to accentuate the prevailing depression. Before our South 
African war you had your Spanish war, then followed the trade crisis in Ger- 
many. All three causes have borne rather hardly upon the stamp trade, and 
it is no little matter for congratulation that the trade has stood so well as it 
has. Personally I believe we have gone through the worst of it, indeed there 
are some indications that for a few the tide has begun to turn. One dealer 
wrote me a few days since that he has now to work almost day and night, 
but the majority are complaining that things are not good in the stamp trade. 


For the little trade there is the competition is keen enough, and until 
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there is an abundance of active customers there will be plenty of cutting of 
rates for what isto be had. But there are good signs of a grand revival, if 
not even a big boom, in stamps. For instance, I met a considerable dealer 
in the Strand yesterday and I wanted a new issue of which there should have 
been a plentiful supply. I wanted a copy for engraving for the Connoisseur, 
but my dealer friend was already sold out, I expressed my surprise.) He 
replied that it was no unusual thing, that in fact his regular customers now 
took all he could get of most good new issues and when they were supplied, 
according to a standing arrangement, the few left for general sale did not last 
more than a day or two. It is the new issue dealers who are strengthing the 
basis of stamp collecting. 


Lonpon, 11. April, 1903. 

We do not quite understand the objections that are raised on your side 
to the handsome new series that Uncle Sam has dated 1902. We have noth- 
ing but admiration for the designs. It is true they may be open to the objec- 
tion that they are somewhat overladen with ornament, but in the general 
beauty of the designs one is inclined to be very lenient in that respect. It is 
however becoming a question whether simpler designs are not more suitable, 
after all, for postage stamps. 


The new Canadians will probably give a lead in the direction of simplic- 
ity and the new French, of which the 15c is before me, will be another con- 
tribution to the series of simple designs. The grand old stamps of the Per- 
kins Bacon period were all of the severly simple class. And what can we 
have finer than the first issue of Ceylon. 





I was discussing the present auction season with one of our leading auc- 
tioneers a few days since, and I was glad to find that he did not take a 
gloomy view of the season. It has not been one of high prices, but prices 
have been very fair on the whole in his opinion. Of course an exception 
must be made in the case of Europeans. They have gone to pieces for the 
time, and now said he, is the time to buy for the man who has the courage 
to buy ina falling market. The man who has such courage may, if he will, 
just now specialise in Europeans and make a good investment at the same 
time. But he must understand what he is buying and buy wisely, and not 
speculate. 


Despite all the attempts to represent what I have to say from time to 
time concerning the investment value of stamp collecting as an inducement 
to speculate, [ think those who read carefully what I write will find that I 
I am a staunch advocate of rigidly confining collecting to bona fide collect- 
ing. At the same time, I have no hesitation in recommending for choice 
those countries which, in addition to being interesting from a philatelic point 
of yiew, are likely to be safe from the investment side of the question of 
what to collect. As a rule the terms “philatelically good ” and “‘ safe invest- 
ment” are interchangeable in regard to all countries worth attention. 


There is another point in regard to auctions which I do not think I 
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have yet noted, and that is the leveling of auction and catalogue prices to a 

common level so far as good stamps are concerned. Every season for some 

years auction and catalogue prices have been approaching the same level in 

stamps that are generally sold singly. Here for instance is a recent case. 
Gold Coast. 1875. CC. Perf. 12%. 


1d blue, Catalogue, £2.15.0, Auction, £2.0.0 
4d mauve . £1.10.0, - £,1.6.0 


1883. CA, 
34d olive, Catalogue, £1.10.0, Auction, #1 6.0. 


A stamp rarely met with even in the best dealers’ stock books is the 
Sierra Leone, 1894, trovisional Half Penny or 14d. lilac, watermark CC. 
The same stamp CA. is common enough, but the CC. is ararity. It is never 
priced by Gibbons. In Scctt it is No. 31, priced $30. Of late a few copies 
have been turning up in the auctions, and they have generally ranged be- 
tween £3 10.0 and £4. 


—— — 


The crusade against ‘ bloating” is being continued by Mr. Oldfield, the 
genial Assistant Secretary of the Philatelic Society of London. His last con- 
tribution is an enunciation of his views for the benefit of the readers of Stan- 
ley Gibbons Monthly Journal. Mr. C. J. Phillips takes the other side for the 
so-called bloater, and he writes a most interesting reply. Of course C. J. P. 
is in favor of unlimited bloating It would suit his book if every specialist 
was in regular competition for a page of imperf Ceylons mint. But, after all 
is said I am bound to confess that no philatelic phrenologist could possibly 
examine the Phillips cranium without discovering a very pronounced de- 
velopment of the Collecting ! ump. In every sense of the word he is a born 
specialist with an admitted tinge of the so called bloater. I dont think if he 
were a millionaire for instance, that he would like to have less of the “Post 
Office” Mauritius than all the known copies, and any fresh one turning up 
would be sure of a hearty and ready welcome alongside the others. 


But on this question of bloating, that is the accumulation of mere dupli- 
cates of rare stamps he contends very fairly that if the great specia'ists to 
whom we owe our deeper knowledge of postal issues had not gathered in all 
the copies they had, regardless of the question of duplicates, they would never 
have been epabled to reach the results they havein the elucidation of knotty 
problems And, so far as the specialist is concerned, the crusade about dup- 
hceates and bloating is mere wast of words, for no specialist in his senses 
will dream of studying stamps on the lines of limited specialism, for it would 
be sheer folly. Only long study of seeming duplicates can belp the specialist 
in numbers of cases in regard to paper, printing and perforation. 


I do not however understand my friend Mr. Oldfield to desire to cripple 
the genuine specialist with an aherence to limited specialism. His crusade 
is directed against mere accumulators of duplicates. A strong case in point 
was Mr. Vernon Robert display of Cape of Good Hope triangulars at a recent 
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South African Exhibition at the Rooms of the Philatelic Society of London. 
They were there by the score, mere duplicates in every sense of the word. 
It made one’s mouth water, but it distinctly was not philately It was bloat- 
ing, pure and simple. A mere accumulation by a wealthy collector of the 
finest copies galore that could be had in return for cash. But it is not easy 
to mention another such case, at least they are not numerous, certainly not 
sufficiently numerous to justify a crusade against bloating as a fashion very 
much in vogue. Mr. Oldfield bracketed my name with the bloaters at the 
start of his campaign, and I have no doubt when he saw my Transvaals one 
evening in my den they may have seemed to him a very lamentable example. 
At that time I was an accumulator of everything in Transvaals, but always 
for study and what seemed to him pages of duplicates were to me invaluable 
reference pages for the solution of knotty questions. And many a discovery 
has been the outcome of my close study of what seemed mere pages of bloat- 
ing 


Sources of Color. 


An interesting enumeration has been published in a technical journal 
of the sources of color. From this it appears that the cochineal insects fur 
nish the gorgeous carmine, crimson, scarlet-carmine and purple-lakes; the 
cuttlefish gives sepia, that is the inky fluid which the fish discharges in 
order to render the water opaque when attacked; the Indian yellow comes 
from the camel; ivory chips produce the ivory black and bone black; the 
exquisite Prussian blue comes from fusing horse hoofs and other refuse ani- 
mal matter with impure potassium carbonate; various lakes are derived from 
roots, barks and gums; blue-black comes from the charcoal of the vine stock; 
Turkey red is made from the madder plant, which grows in Hindoostan; the 
yellow sap of a Siamese tree produces gamboge; raw sienna is the natural 
earth from the neighhorhood of Siena, Italy; raw umber is an earth found 
near Umbria; India ink is made from burned camphor; mastic is made from 
the gum of the mastic tree which grows in the Grecian Archipelago; bistre 
is the soot of wood ashes; very littie real ultramarine obtained from the 
precious lapis lazuli, is found in the market.— Mew York Herald 
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AITUTAKI IsLanp.—The Australian Journal of Philately is informed 
that at an early date six New Zealand stamps, %, 1, 2%, 3, 6p and 1sh, will 
be*’surcharged “ Aitutaki” and issued for use in that island. 
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AusTRIA.—Mr. William Thorne has shown us the one kreuzer rose on 
the granite paper in a vertical pair, without perforation between. 
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. 
Bavaria,—The J/ilustriertes Briefmarken Journal reports.the existence 
of the current spf stamp with the wavy line watermark placed vertically. 
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Costa Rica.—Mr. David Cohn has shown us the sc violet of the 1892 
issue in vertical pairs, imperforate between. 
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CRETE.— Major Evans says in the A/onthly Journal: “ The Cretans, 
if they ever patronize the foreign post offices, must be getting a little con- 
fused. Their currency is /epfa and drachmai; the Austrians supply them 
with Ae//er translated into centimes, and the French with centimes and francs 
converted into piastres.” How interesting for the Cretans ! 


We illustrate the new issue for the Austrian offices. 
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Ecuapor.—We reproduce the surcharge which was lately applied to 
the 25 centavos revenue stamp. 
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GERMANY— ALSACE-LORRAINE.—L’L£cho de la Timbrologie has seen a 
specimen of the 10 centimes stamp in which the network is missing. 
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Hayti.— Mr. William Thorne has shown us the “ Provisional Govern- 
ment” surcharge, inverted, on the 1c blue and the 4c red 
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Honpuras. —Mr. M. D. Senior has shown us two varieties in the stamps 
of the Locomotive type, issued in 1898. These are the sc dull ultramarine 
on vertically laid paper and the 10c dark blue on horizontally laid paper. 

Mr. A. Calman has shown us the toc vermilion of the 1896 issue in a 
vertical pair, imperforate between. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND.—The PaAilatelic Record reports that the %c olive 
green of the 1898-99 issue has been seen in imperforate condition. 
ei ? © © @ 


Persia —We illustrate the type af the surcharge on the 3 shahi stamp 
which we recently chronicled 
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Peru.— We have seen copies of the 2c rose of the 1894 issue, sur- 
charged with the head of General Bermudez, one of which had a double 
surcharge and another an inverted surcharge. 
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PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—We have seen some unchronicled varieties 
among the surcharged stamps of this country. They include the following 
with inverted surcharge: the 5c vermilion (No, 158) and 5c red (No. 162), 
surcharged “ Habititado por la Nacion’; Revenue stamps surcharged “ Re- 
cargo de Consumos,” etc., 2 4-8c on 2c rose (No. 252) and 2 4-8c on som bistre 
(No. 356); Telegraph stamps with similar surcharge, 2 4.8cons5c blue (No 
361). We have also seen Nos. 356, 357 and 363 of the catalogue in pairs, 
one stamp of which was without surcharge. 
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Porto R°co.— We have seen the 1 and 2 milesimas and the 1 centavo 
of the 1890 issue (Nos. 276, 277, 281 in our catalogue) in imperforate pairs. 
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PORTUGAL AND CoLonies.—‘‘ Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” The Deutsche Briefmarken Zeitung announces a flood of new 
postage due stamps and stationery, which is to appear about July 1st next 
The prospective issues are as follows : 
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Postage Due Stamps.—For Angola, Cape Verde, St. Thomas, Portuguese 
Congo, Lourenzo Marques,{Mozambique and Zambesi: 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 60, 
100, 130, 200, §00 reis. 

For Portuguese India : 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 9 reis, 1, 2, §, 10 tangas, 1 rupia 

For Macao: %. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 20, 40, 50 avos, 1 pataca (100 avos). 

For Timor: 1, 2, 5, 6, 10, 15, 20, 40, 50 avos, 1 pataca. 

Postal Cards.—For possessions in Africa: 10, 10x10, 25, 25x25 reis. 

In addition for Lourenzo Marques: 20, 20x20 reis. 

For Portuguese India: 3, 3x3, 5, 5x5, 10, 10x10 reis, 1, 1x1 tanga. 

For Macao: 1, 1x1,1%, 14%4x1%, 4, 4X4 avos. 

For Timor: 1, 1X1, 2, 2X2, §, §X5 avos. 

Portugal is to have also postage due stamps, but for the islands (Angra, 
Horta, etc.) nothing is known as yet. 


2 & @ @ 
St. CHRISTOPHER.—The Collectionneur de Timbres Poste says: ‘‘ Nearly 
a year ago we predicted the reappearance of stamps for this colony. They 
are at last ready and will appear at the beginning of April. The head of 
Edward VII has been banished from these stamps, which present a view in 
the islands. The values will be %, 1, 2, 2%, 3, 6p, 1sh, 2sh 6p and ssh.” 
o 8 @ @ $ 


San Marino.—Mr. A. Calmaninforms us that a new series for this coun- 
tro is about to be placed on sale. The series will include stamps of 2, 5, ro, 
20, 25, 30, 40, 45, 60 centimes, 1, 2, and 5 lire. 
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SEYCHELLES — We quote from the Monthly Journal: 
“A correspondent in these islands has given us some interesting infor- 


mation concerning some of the provisional issues, together with a list, which 
includes some uncatalouged varieties:— 


1893. 12c. on 16c., with the overprint so misplaced as to read “")™ 
stead of cents: 

1896. 18c. on 45c., the overprint too much to the left, so that it reads 
*8 CENT,’ the figure ‘1’ being lost in the perforations. 

1gco. 3C on 36c., with the original value not cancelled. 
3c on 16c. surcharge inverted. 


— on 16c., the value cancelled, but the overprint ‘3 cents’ omit- 
ted.” 
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Somat Coast.—We present herewith reproductions of the two types 
which have just been added ty the current series. 
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Tonca.—The Australian Philatelist describes two interesting varieties 
in the stamps of this country as follows: 

“The 4d on 734d on 2d, typewritten surcharge, the words “ Half Pen- 
ny ” being a double surcharge; and the %d on 7d on 2d, with value in 
Tongan reading upwards, the latter being also a double surcharge.” 
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UNITED STATBS.—Mr. F. J. 
Baldwin and Mr. B. H. Schewe have 
called our attention to the fact that 
the new 2 cent envelopes, on both 
white and amber papers, are to be 
found in carmine and vermilion inks 
and that of both colors there are 
several shades. Very probably the 
same remarks will apply to the oriental 
buff and the blue envelopes 

‘The new 1 cent envelopes have ap- 
peared. The design is not quite as 
ugly as that of the new 2 cents, but 
it is sufficiently bad to distress any 
collector of envelopes. So tar we 
have only seen it on the buff paper, 
though it probably exists on other 
colors. The designs shows the head 
of Franklin, with name and dates be- 
low, surrounded by two toothed circles 
between which are the words “UNITED 
STATES POSTAGE—ONE 1 CENT.” 

Mr. J. M. Bartels informs us that 
the new 2c die has been found on 
envelopes bearing the 1899 water- 
mark. So far it has only been seen 
on white paper, size 5. 

Mr. Joseph Dreyer also calls our 
attention to a wrapper, with a 2c die 
of the 1899 series, on paper with the 
new 1903 watermark. 

Mr. S. R. Simmons has shown us 
some of the new Penalty envelopes. 
They differ from previous issues in 
having in the upper right corner an 
oval device, consisting of the national 
eagle and shield, with the inscriptions 
‘““ OFFICIAL BUSINESS—PENALTY FOR 
PRIVATE USE $300”. The name of 
the Department and the office using 
it appears, as usual, at the upper left. 
While these are not stamped env- 
elopes, they are collected by son.e 


philatelists and we mention them as 
of possible interest 

We find we have failed to chronicle 
the Western Union Telegraph stamp 


for 1902. It is printed in blue and 
has the signature of R. C. Clowry. 
Envelopes. 
1899 Watermark. 
2c Carmine on white 
1903 Watermark. 
1c green on oriental buff 
2c vermilion on white 
2c ¥ on amber 
Wrapper 
Type of 1899. 
1903 Watermark. 
2c Carmine on manila 
Telegraph stamp. 
Western Union Telegraph Co 
Perforated 
No value, blue (1902) 


AUSTRALIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH.—The 3 pence Postage 
Due stamp has now appeared in,the 
second type, with the blank space at 
the bottom filled in. 

Postage Due stamp. 

Watermarked Crown ‘and N 

Perforated 
3p emerald green 


S. W. 


BARBADOS.—The Washington 
correspondent of the JAfctropolitan 
Philatelist reports a 2sh 6p of the 1896 
type as being among new, Postal 
Union stamps. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated 
2sh 6p purple and green 
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BERMUDA.—A farthing wrapper 
of the “ dockyard ” type has appeared. 
Wrapper. 
Ya brown on buff 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—We have 
received new 6p and ssh stamps and 
a new 4p is reported. 

Adhesive stamps. 








Watermarked Crown and C. A. 
Perforated 14. 


4p sage green 
6p violet 
ssh brown orange 





COLOMBIAN REPUBLIOC.—The 
continuous performance for this 
country still goes on. The 4, 5 and 
2oc of the regular issue of 1902 have 
appearedin new colors The recently 
issued 5 pesos has once more changed 
its coat, and we are presented with a 
new stamp of 5 centavos with.a picture 
of the warship Cartagena. In addition 
to this we have seen the 2 centavos 
stamp of the 1902 issue of Antipquia 
printed in violet of a rather light 
shade, not nearly as dark as the shade 
of the 4 centavos stamp. This may 
be an error, intentional or otherwise. 

We illustrate the 50 centavos which 
we chronicled last month. 





Adhesive stamps. 
Imperforate. 
Type of 1902. 
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4c blue on green 
5c blue on blue 
zoc blue on salmon 
Type of 1903. 
5c deep blue 
SP gray green 
Anticquia.— 
Adhesive stamp. 
Perforated 
2c violet 


FIJI.—We have now seen the new 
King’s Head stamps and find that 
many of the colors which we gave in 
our December number, on the author- 
ity ofa contemporary , are not correct. 

We therefore chronicle them anew, 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked Crown and ‘°C. A 

Perforated 14 

Wp green 

1p violet and black on red 

2p violet and orange 
2%p violet and ultramatine on blue 

3p violet and red violet 

4p violet and black 

5p violet and green 

6p violet and carmine 

ish green and carmine 

ssh green and black 
£1 gray black and ultramarine 


FRANOB.—We have received one 
of the new series with the figure of 
the Sower, after the design by Roty 
for the French coinage. 

Adhesive stamp. 








Perforated. 
1§c gray green 


FRENCH OFFICES,—We have to 
report another extensive list of new 
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stamps for these offices. They are all 
of the current French types with in- 
scriptions altered, which have been 
previously described. 

French Cffices in the Levant.—Oa- 
valle. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated. 
rec rose red 
13c pale red 
30c brown lilac 

Black surcharge. 
1pi on 25c blue 


Dedeagh.— 
Adhesive stamps. 
Perforated. 

roc rose red 

1§c pale red 

2oc brown lilac 
Black surcharge. 

1pi on 25c blue 


French Offices in China,— 
Adhesive stamps. 
Perforated. 

10c. rose. red 

15c pale red 

25c blue 

30c lilac 


French Offices in Orete.— 
Adhesive stamps. 
Perforated. 

2oc brown lilac 

25c blue 

30c. lilac 
Black surcharge, 

Ipi on 25c blue 


French Offices in Bgypt—Alexan- 
dria. — 
Adhesive stamps. 
Perforated. 
20c brown lilac 
25c blue 
30¢ lilac 
French Offices in Zanzibar, — 
Adhesive stamps. 
Perforated. 
Black surcharge. 
1a on tec roc rose red 
1%a on, 15¢, pale red 
2a On 20c brown lilac 
2%a on 26c blue 





German Officers in the Levant.— Ir. 
William Thorne has shown us:the 20 
pf and 1 mark stamps, surcharged for 
use in these offices, in a new type. 
The word “piastRe”’ is in slightly 
heavier letters and the letter’“‘a”’ has 
a cross-bar at the top. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Black surcharge. 
1pi on 2opf ultramarine 
5pi on 1mk carmine 





GREAT BRITAIN.—The London 
Philatelist announces a number of 
the current adhesive stamps and some 
stationery as having been overprinted 
** Admiralty Official’’ and put in issue. 

Official stamps. 

Watermarked Crown. 

Perforated 14. 

Surcharged in black gee nee 36 a 

OFFICIAL 
Mp gray green 

1p carmine 
1 %p violet and green 

2p green and carmine 
2p ultramarine 

3p violet on yellow 


Official Registration envelope. 
ADMIRALTY 


Surcharged in black 
OFFICIAL 


3p brown 
Official Postal card. 


Surcharged in black 
4p green 


ADMIRALTY 
OFFICIAL 


HONG KONG.—From the Ae/ro- 
politan Philatelist we learn of other 
values of the new “King’s Head 
series. We are not informed whether 
or not they are all of one size. We 
assume that they are described from 
“Specimen ”’ sets. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated. 
30c blackish green and light green 
5o0c purple and green 

$1 yellow green and purple 
$2 red and dark gray 
$3 blue and black gray 
$5 blue green and violet 
$10 brown and purple gray on bluish 
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IOBLAND.—Mr. William Thorne 
has shown us the 4 aur stamp with the 
“ GILDI” surcharge, the 5 aur with 
the surcharge inverted and also the 
16 aur Official surcharged. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Provisional issue. 

Black surcharge. 

44 rose and gray 

Red surcharge. 

§a green, surcharge inverted 


Official stamp. 


Provisional issue. 
Black surcharge. 
16a carmine 


INDIA.—The 2 annas of the new 
series is reported with the “On H. 
M. S.” overprint. 

Official stamp. 

Watermarked Star. 

Perforated 14. 
2a violet 


Chamba.—The two annas Queen’s 
Head stamp has been surcharged for 
use in this state, both as a regular 
postage stamp and as an official. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Watermarked Star. 

Perforated 14. 

Black surcharge. 
2a violet 

Official stamp. 

Watermarked Star. 

Perforated 14. 

Black surcharge. 
2a violet 


Gwalior.—In various European 
journals we find reported that the 
¥% and 1 anna of the last issue of 
Queen’s Head stamps have been sur- 
charged for Official use in this state. 

Official stamps. 

Watermarked Star. 

Perforated 14. 

Ma light green 
1a Carmine 
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Patiala—The  Collectionneur de 
Timbres- Poste reports that the current 
¥% anna, with head of King Edward, 
has been surcharged for official use in 
this state 

Official stamp. 

Watermarked Star. 

Perforated. 

Ya light green 


Travancore.—A correspondent of 
the Monthly Journal reports having 
seen a copy of the one chuckram 
printed in red, apparently an error in 
the color of thetwochuckrams' The 
specimen was used on an envelope in 
connection with the one chuckram 
blue. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated. 
1ch red, error 


MALTA.—We have seen the 3 
pence of the King’s Head series. 
Adhesive stamp. 
Watermarked Crown and C. A 
Perforated 14. 
3p red violet and gray 


MAURITIUS. — Fwen's Weekly 
Stamp News announces that “spect- 
men” copies of a new 4c stamp have 
been seen. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Watermarked Crown and C, A. 

Perforated 14. 
4c gray green and purple 


NATAL.—The Metropolitan 
Philatelist reports three more“stamps 
of the new series. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked Crown and C, A. 

Perforated 14. 
2p ultramarine 

4p chocolate and scarlet 

4sh orange and lake 
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NEW ZBALAND.—The current 4 
pence stamp has appeared with a new 
perforation, 14. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Watermarked single-lined Star and 
N. Z. 

Perforated 14. 
4p yellow brown and blue 

We reproduce the 
delivery stamp. 


new 


special 





ead Wt oa Lana 
H SECURES IMMEDIATE DELIVERY F 
AT A SPECIAL DELIVERY OFFICE. |! 
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NIOARAGUA.—Among a lot of 
common stamps of this country re- 
cently purchased, we find a quantity 
of the orange Postage Due stamps, is- 
sued in 1896, which have been sur- 
charged with the words ‘Franqueo 
Official” in two lines. The surcharge 
was apparently applied by means of 
a hand stamp and covered five stamps 
atatime. It is somewhat irregularly 
struck, so that we find varieties with 
inverted and double surcharges and 
pairs in which one of the stamps has 
escaped the surcharge, 


Official stamps. 


F ranqueo 
Surcharged , 
Oficial 


Provisional issue. 
Violet surcharge. 
2c orange 
5c “ 
10¢€ 
20¢ 
r. Varieties: Double surcharge. 
2c orange 
a 
Inverted surcharge 
noc orange 
Pair, one without surcharge. 
2c orange 


4c 





NIvUs.—The new stamps, which we 
announced in February as about to 
be issued, have been received 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked single-lined N.Z. and 
Star. 

Perforated 11. 

Blue surcharge. 

3p yellow brown 
6p rose 
ish brown red 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY.—Ac- 
cording to the Metropolitan Philate- 
list, a 4 pence stamp of the new King’s 
Head series has appeared. We show 
the type of the new issue. 

Adhesive stamp. 





Watermarked Crown and C. A. 
Perforated 14 
4p olive bistre and scarlet 


PARAGUAY.—The post office depart- 
ment of this country must be either in 
desperate straits for stamps of low 
values, or else they have found sur- 
charging to be profitable. The P. /. 
G. B. reports the 1oc of the 1g00 02 
type surcharged 5c, and. the A/onthly 
Journal adds the 6oc of 1992 conver- 
ted intoa sc stamp. We illustrate 
another of the recent surcharges. 





We have received stamps of a new 
issue which we hope will render 
further surcharges unnecessary. 
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They are of larger size than usual, 
measuoing 21% x274% mm. Thede- 
sign shows a standing lion, with Lib 
erty cap and sunburst in the back- 
ground ‘The :tamps are inscribed 
with the name of the country and val- 
ues, and the letters‘ U. P. U.” appear 
prominently at the top. It will be 
noticed that two of the stamps are 
printed in the same color, which 
suggests.the possibility of confusion 
and an early change of color for one 
of them 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated. 

Ic gray 

2c dark green 

5c blue 
roc orange brown 
2cc carmine 
30c blue 
60c purple 

Provisional issue. 

Black surcharge. 
Sc on :oc rose red 
5c on 6ec yellow 





PENRHYN ISLAND.—Three more 
surcharged stamps have been put in 
use here, as previously predicted. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked single-lined N,. Z. 
and Star. 

Perforated 11. 

Blue surcharge. 

3p yellow brown 
6p rose 
1sh brown red 


&T. LUCIA.—We have received two 
more values of the King’s Head series. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Perforated 14 
2 %p violet and ultramarine 

3p violet and yellow 

8ST. VINCBNT—We learn from the 
London Philatelist that a wrapper 
with head of King Edward has been 
issued. 

Wrapper. 
Map green on buff 
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SALVADOR.—Mr. A. Calman has 
shown us two new Official stamps, of 
the same design as the regular issue 
chronicled in the Journat for 
January and February but having the 
words ‘Franqueo Oficial” placed 
diagonally across the pedestal of the 
statue. The words are not surcharged 
but engraved upon the die. We have 
only seen two values, but assume that 
others of the series will follow in due 
course. 

Official stamps. 

Watermarked S. 

Perforated. 
1c green 
sc dark blue 


SERVIA.—The 20 paras stamp has 
been added to the series of{which the 
first stamps appeared in 1901. 

Adhesive stamp. 

Perforated. 
2opa orange 


SEYCHELLES.— Die Post an- 
nounces the new King Edward series, 
which we believe, however, are not 
yet in circulation. 

Adhesive stamps. 

Watermarked Crown and C, A. 

Perforated 14. 

2c orange brown and green 
3c green 

6c carmine 

12c olive and green 

15c ultramarine 

18c yellow green and carmine 

30c lilac and green 

45c brown and carmine 

75¢ yellow and purple 
ir soc black and carmine 
2r 25c red violet and green 


SIERRA LEONE. — The London 
Philatelist reports that a wrapper with 
the King’s Head stamp has appeared. 

Wrapper. 


lp green on buff 
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TASMANI4...The one and two 
pence stamps, printed in Melbourne, 
are now appearing with the perfora- 
tion «1, instead of 12%. 

Adhessve stamps. 

Watermarked V and Crown. 

Perforated 11. 
rp dull red 
2p violet 


Seinen 


VENEZUELA.—We have seen 
what purports to be a provisional issue 
made inCurupano. These “ would 
be ”’ stamps are primitive affairs con- 
sisting of an inscription in two lines 
** Correos—Vale B 0.05”, or what- 
ever the value may be, with ornaments 
at the ends of thelines. The inscrip- 
tion appears to be set up with rubber 
type and is handstamped upon paper 
of various colors We list these 
stamps “for what they are worth”’. 
We can only say thata set of them 
was used to frank a letter to us and 


the stamps were evident y accepted 
in payment of the postage as there 
was no mark of anything to collect. 
Adhestve stamps. 
Imperforate. 





j 


5c carmine on yellow 

Ioc green on yellow 
25c black on orange , 
sec blue on rose 

1b violet on gray 

2b carmine on green 

5b violet on blue 


VIOTORIA. — Mekeel’s Weekly 
Stamp News reports that the current 
2 and 6p stamps have been perforated 
with the letters ‘O. S.” for Official use 
Official stamps. 
Watermarked V. and Crown 
Perforated QO. S. 
2p purple } 
6p emerald green 


—— 


WURTEMBERG.-— Our European 
contemporaries announce two new 
Official stamps in which the words 
** Amtlicher Verkehr” and the num- 
erals of value are printed in black. 

Official stamps. 

Perforated. 
3opf orange and black 
4opf claret and black 

















Communications. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 11, 1903. 

Scott Stamp & Corn Co., 

. — Dear Sirs :—I have read with interest Mr. Toppan’s letter in the A. J. 
of P., in reference to U. S envelopes and quite agree with him in most cases, 
but his suggestion in reference to the 2c die D on amber is certainly out of 
order for I have seen two copies of this die on amber paper. One of them 
(entire) was sold at an auction sale in New York some fifteen years ago, and 
at the same sale one copy on white paper was sold. I am not sure whose sale 
it was but I think it was one of Mr. Casey’s and am under the impression 
that it was purchased by the Rev. Dr. Holman. The memory of the sale of 
this envelope has clung to me for I_ often regretted that I did not buy it. A 
few years ago I saw a second copy, this time a used, cut square, which I 
think had been mailed in New York. Both of these envelopes were a de- 
cided amber and not a dirty white which might be mistaken for amber. In 
addition to the items Mr. Toppen suggests for omission I would suggest 
No. 1721, the 2c October wrapper. I know that documents exist showing 
that certain people have each bought one hundred of these wrappers and 
the sale papers are all dated about the same time, but the seller never de- 
livered a single copy and the person who vouches for their existance says 
so because somebody else told him they existed. I also doubt the existence 
of No. 1343, but the rarer die, the one with the small “ 2.” exists as a wrap- 
per on manila paper. The only one I ever heard of I bought at the Hunter 
sale a few years ago, Lot No. 8:13. This should be added as No. 17042. 

Yours truly. A. E, TUTTLE, 


DENVER, CoLo, March 23, 1903. 
EDITOR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILATELY, 

Dear Sir :—With regard to article in February number A. J. or P. 
entitled “ Fakes,” reprinted from the Australian Philatelist | wish to state a 
few facts to you and hope same will serve to put a little different light on the 
matter. 

vst. The stamps referred to were many of them fake perforations, as 
pointed out to me by committee, but of such workmanship that no one would 
doubt them unless cognisant of their manufacture. 

and. I refunded £20 6sh for those returned to me, amongst which were 
many undoubtedly genuine perfs. as stated by the Aust: alian Philatelist. 

3rd. My leaving Sydney quietly was due entirely to private and domestic 
reasons and these reasons were well known to collectors there. 

4th. The “informant” referred to by Mr. Hagen is no other than the 
Japanese faker who five years ago was arrested on Mr. Hagen’s complaint 
for selling him counterfeit watermarked “errors” of the N.S.W. diadem issue 
and who, I am positive, as are nearly all Sydney collectors. also made these 
fake perfs., had them sold to me mixed with common stamps so that I should 
“find” them and the more readily believe them right and sell them as such. 
You may note that many of the stamps mentioned in the list are so low priced 
as to preclude the idea of anyone faking them while some are the commonest 
perfs. of these stamps. I am enclosing the 1d, 2d (2 vars ) and :sh  Queens- 
land 94x12, returned by Dr. Maney-Lake to me and, while I think the :d and 
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2d (2 vars.) are fakes, the 1sh I think is genuine. The fake is very good and I 
think only the maker could frst point out the fake. The first two stamps on 
the list 3d and 8d N.S. W. perf. 12, are now out on approval to a San 
Francisco collector whom I have told that they were returned by Mr. Lake 
but that I can guarantee they are not fakes. Should these come back I will 
send them to you and I think you will say the same. Be sure I shall not sell 
anything here until I am positive of its genuineness, however the perf. col- 
lectors in the U. S. are not numerous, I have a/ways cried down the collect- 
ing of perfs. to a// my customers as I find that the sorting of all the Australian 
perfs. demanded by collectors does not pay a small dealer for his time. 


Hoping this letter will clear away the wrong impression you had no doubt 
formed. 


I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
F, W. REID, 





To this letter we replied that collectors in this country are much more 
interested in the grills on United States stamps than in the subject of per- 
forations and that a refutation of the implied charges that Mr. Reid had 
been interested in bogus grills would be advisible. To this letter we have 
received the following answer: 


Denver, April 6, 1903. 
EpIToR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILATELY: 

Dear Sir :—Your favor 2d inst. to hand and I thank you for same. I 
had no idea of asking you to publish my letter but thought perhaps you 
might say editorially that you were convinced that I was innocent of the 
charges made against me, from the evidence I submitted. As I stated, the 
private. domestic reasons are well known to every Sydney collector and 
dealer and my vindication will yet come from Sydney. The letter referred 
to has been distorted since the typewritten copy of same was shown me. I 
have not seen the original which is said to have been written five years ago 
and allusions made to grills by mein original letter were in the nature of 
info: mation as to detecting counterfeit crills. My last defence in this case 
is the fact which can be proved by inquiry that I have never sold nor offered 
for sale nor have I in my possession any but the commonest U. S. grilled 
stamps. The only correspondents I had in U. S were: New Eng Stamp Co., 
Boston Stamp Co., F. P. Brown, Boston, A. A. Bartlett, P. E IL., and I think 
it reasonable to suppose that were I handling such stuff as suggested [ should 
have offered it at some time or other during five years exchanging with above 
firms. I purchased the private collection of the Japanese referred to after 
his conviction in 1898 and in it was one complete set of 1870 U.S. with 
grill, this set I sold at once for £4 as “doubtful” to Mr. Wm Ridley deputy 
Registrar General of N.S. W, Sydney, mentioning the source of it The 
supposition was that the probability was that the rare 12 and 24c were fakes, 
and the price, about $20, precludes all idea of them being sold as genuine. 
This is the only sale of rarer grills that has been made by me and that as 
stated as can be proven on inquiry. You mention libel, had I remained in 
Sydney that article would never have been printed as it would have meant 
a libel action which I believe can not be brought at this distance. The 
letter (copy) shown me contained two pages (typewritten) and the matter in 
Aust. Phil , is made up of different “ words" contained in that letter after I 
had explained that the remarks about grills were meant to “detect” fakes 
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and that the letter and punctuation had been tampered with. The work 
referred to was carted Emu eggs which I sold as a side line in Brisbane on 
commission for my correspondent and which have since been sold in 500 
and more lots in U. S. 
Yours. very truly, 
F. W. REIb. 


Mr. J. C. Morgenthau has kindly placed the following letter in our 
hands for publication : 


April 3 1903 
]. C. Morgenthau & Co, 
87 Nassau St, New York. 

Sirs:—The Department has received your letter of April 1, asking 
whether United States postage stamps surcharged “Cuba” are good for 
postage in this country 

In reply you are informed that paragraph 8 of Postmaster General's 
order No. 1283 of November 18, 1902 is as follows: 


“That United States postage stamps shall be valid for the payment 
of postage in the island possessions. and the overprinted postage 
stamps of the island possessions shall be accepted in payment for pos- 
tage wherever United States postage stamps are valid.” 


Note 1 of paragraph 2 of the same order is as follows: 


“In this Order, Hawaii and Porto Rico are included in the term 
‘United States’; and Guam, Tutuila, and the Philippine Archipelago are 
included in the term ‘island possessions.’ ”’ 


From the foregoing it will be observed that United States stamps over 
printed “Cuba” are not good for postage in this country; nor were they made 
valid for postage in the United States in any previous order of the Post 
master General fixing the status of overprinted stamps. 

Very respectfully, 


Epwin C. MADDEN, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
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The Collectors Club, 


351 FourtH AvENUE, NEw YORK. 


The g2nd meeting of the Board of Governors was held at the club-house 
on, Monday evening, April 13. 1903 

Present: Messrs. Andreini, Dewing, Luff, Rich, Scott and Perrin 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 8.15 Pp. M 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

A number of communications were read by the Secretary and acted upon 

The report of the judges on the exhibition of the stamps of Russia, Fin 
land and Poland was approved. 

The Treasurer's report. showing a cash balance in bank of $417.94 ex 
clusive of reserve fund was approved as read 

The report of the House Committee was read and received 

The judges on special exhibition of 100 Australian stamps reported 
follows : 

‘*THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS, COLLECTORS CLUuB. 

“ Gentlemen :—Your committee appointed to examine 100 Australian 
stamps in competition for prizes offered by Messrs. Stanley Gibbons. Ltd., 
beg to report that three collections were entered for competition, but that just 
previous to your committee’s examination of the collections one was with 
drawn. Of the two collections examined, the one marked “ W. H. H.,” the 
property of W. H. Hendrickson, has been found by us to be the most valuable 
and we have therefore awarded to that collection the first prize 

“The second prize we have awarded to the collection of Mr. John N 
Luff. 

“There being no third collection in competition, we cannot, of course 
make any award for the third prize. 

“We are, yours truly, 
‘J. M. ANDREINI, 
“Jos. S. Ricn.” 


The above report was accepted. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the President appoint a committee, of 
which he shall be president, to devise rules for the governing of future com 
petitive exhibitions. 

The committee appointed is as follows: Messrs. J. M. Andreini, John 
N. Luff, Albert Perrin, Jos. S. Rich, John W. Scott. 

Adjourned at 9.45 P. M. 


ALBERT PERRIN, Secretary 








